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with all the heart, mind, soul, and strength, 
inferior objects. 

Such parents as we have been describing 
may, indeed, tell their children that they 
have souls, that these souls are not perish- 
able, after the lapse of a few years, like the 
body ; but that they are to live on for ever. 
And they may urge them to consider the 
great worth of the soul, compared with the 
body, and even compared with a whole world, 
like that in which we live. And yet what is 
their example? Do they spend nearly their 
whole time, for the wants, present and future, 

With two or three slight verbal alterations, | of this very valuable soul? And do their 
we transfer the following article from the last | children see that it is so? Or do they find 
number of the “ American Annals of Educa- | reason to think the parent does not believe, 
tion.” The remarks may seem rather start-|in reality, one word of all he says to them? 
ling, but there is truth in them, and they| What! shall we labour twelve, fifteen, 
deserve to be well pondered. eighteen hours a day, year after year, for 
the meaner body, and scarcely half an hour 

The child will, as a general rule, love, | daily, the first day of the week excepted, for 
worship, or adore what he discovers to pos-|the immortal soul! Is not the child fully jus- 
sess the supreme regard or love of his pa-| tified in the inference, that if the parent be- 
rents. He is not slow to discover the bias of|lieves in the immortality of either soul or 
a parent’s heart. He is not slow to catch the | body, it is that of the latter? Could a ra- 
parent’s spirit. He is not slow to worship|tional, disinterested being make any other 
what the parent worships. conclusion ? 

It is hardly necessary to stop here to meet} They tell them of heaven, and speak occa- 
an objection which some may bring forward. | sionally of this life as a mere pilgrimage 
To love a person or object with all our hearts | thither. “But do they conduct in such a man- 
may be said to be a very different thing from|ner that the child can believe they care a 
worshipping or adoring it. ‘There may, in-| straw about the country to which they pro- 
deed, be a difference in theory, but what is|fess to be going? If they are going on a 
the practical difference? If it were possible journey to Ohio, or even to Maine, there must 
for a person to love an object with all his|be preparation. And this preparation of the 
heart, mind, soul, and strength, without|whole family to migrate, is often long and 
adoring it, the consequences would be the | absorbing. How frequently is the journey 
same in both cases; since such entire love of|and the plan of destination, not merely the 
an object, whatever that object might be,| subject of much thought, but of much in- 
would at least exclude the possibility of any | teresting conversation? With what animation 
high toned affections to any other object.|are they spoken of? How the parental eye 
And how does this differ, in its practical re-| brightens, and how the heart throbs, when 
sults and consequences, from adoring it? contemplating the pleasures and advantages 

We say, then, and we say it with confi-| which are wrapped up for him and his family 
dence, that the child will be devoted to that |in the great future? Is conversation on the 
which he sees to be the object of devotion in| Christian course, and on the Christian’s 
his parents. If it be good eating or drink- | home, ever seen by the children of such pa- 
ing, that will become the object of his wor-| rents as we are speaking of to enkindle any 
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TRAINING UP THE YOUNG. 


ship; if it be dress or equipage, he will wor- | such raptures or emotions? But why not, if 


ship extravagance and luxury ; if it be money, | the heart is there? Why not, if the Father 
he will worship that ; if office or station, that |in heaven be the object of supreme regard ? 
will be the idol. They talk to their children or their pupils 
We have abundant reason for believing | of the joys of heaven. But when, where, 
that there are some parents among us, of | how long, and under what circumstances! Is 
those who bear the name of Christian and | it when they go out and when they come in, 
verily suppose themselves to be disciples of | when they walk by the way, and when they 
Christ, who, instead of training up their child- | sit in the house, when they lie down and when 
ren in the way they should go, as if the latter|they rise up? In short, is it at every con- 
were the supreme object. Instead of training | venient opportunity? Do they so speak of these 
them up to love God with all the heart, they | joys that every one can perceive they speak 
train them up, by that example which always | from the abundance of the heart? Or is a 
teaches more effectually than precept, to love | hundred fold more time spent in conversation 








about good eating and drinking, gay clothes, 
costly equipage and furniture? And when do 
the eye and the countenance brighten, and 
the heart swell with emotion, and the tongue 
get loosened? Is it not most frequently in 
view of the pleasures of sense, such as we 
generally say are short lived, and perish in 
the using? 

They talk to them, it may be, of a heaven- 
ly Father, of a redeeming Saviour, and of a 
sanctifying Spirit. They endeavour, certainly 
once a week, to draw forth their admiration, 
and peradventure enkindle their love for Him 
who is the author of their bodies and spirits, 
and their great preserver and bounteous bene- 
factor. ‘They speak of the preciousness of 
the Saviour, his glorious career, and his won- 
derful and never-failing love. They urge 
them to become his humble disciples and fol- 
lowers. 

| And yet, if they have any serious regard 
| for the Saviour, how is it manifested’? Can 

\the greatest dunce in the world fail to dis- 
\cover that they look brightest, think most 
rapidly, speak most cheerfully, and act with 
most sprightliness and energy, when God is 
not in all their thoughts; but when they are 
engaged in making a good bargain, or at least, 
in contriving how to make one ; in adding to 
their acres, their bank stock, their deposites, 
or their chests? 

In short, go where you will, and who is nct 
spending the sum total of his days and hours 
and minutes—a few short moments at morn- 
ing and evening and a few short hours of the 
Sabbath excepted—in worshipping the god 
of this world? Who does not love his body 
and the pleasures of time and sense, and the 
bodies of those earthly friends that God has 
given him, with all his heart, mind, soul, and 
strength; and who does not worship them as 
surely as he worships any thing. And what 
child, who is not an idiot, does not know this? 
We thank God, there are exceptions; there 
are those who do not deserve the severity of 
this charge. We only wish they were more 
numerous. 

Can we wonder at the prevalence of infi- 
delity? According as we sow must we not 

| reap? Does not the passing seed time betoken 
'such a harvest of unbelief as no eye hath yet 
| seen, and no human heart yet fully conceived? 
Is not such an expectation justified by the 
assurances of him who cannot lie? Does not 
the promise which accompanies the command, 
* Train up a child in the way he should go,” 
apply with equal force to the case of those 
who train him up in the way he should not go? 

Let not the Christian friend of education 
pass lightly over these few pages. and regard 
them as the ravings of a distempered brain. 

'Let him pause and consider whether the 


thoughts which they 
founded on the truth of God, and dictated by 
truth and soberness. Let him not put away 
such friendly, and, at least, well-meant admo- 
nitions, as something which only concerns 
others. If we are correct in our views and 
have rightly defined idolatry, then it neces- 
sarily follows that idol worship is a thousand 
times more common among professing Chris- 
tians than they are wont to admit or even to 
believe. Let him consider the danger of set- 
ting the example of a supreme devotion to 
material objects. Let him, in short, consider 
its course, and see whether it is, or is not, 
that which, though it “seemeth right” to a 
man, ends in “ death.” 


The Manners of the Ancient Israelites. 
(Continued from page 411, vol. x.) 
THEIR ARTS AND TRADES. 


It seems, likewise, as if there was no bread 
sold ; since, upon the same occasion, Abime- 
lech the priest was obliged to give David the 
show-bread: which intimates, moreover, that 
the people kept but little bread in their houses, 
it may be, upon account of the country being 
so hot. So the witch, to whom Saul went, 
made him bread on purpose when she enter- 
tained him, that he might recover his strength. 
Every one had an oven in his own house, since 
the law threatens them, as with a great mis- 
fortune, that ten women should bake their 
bread at one oven. At Rome there were no 
bakers till the time of the Persian war, more 
than five hundred and eighty years after the 
foundation of the city. 

Were we to reckon up all trades particu- 
larly, it would appear that many would have 
been of no use to them. ‘Their plain way of 
living, and the mildness of the climate, made 
that long train of conveniences unnecessary, 
which we think it hard to be without ; though 
vanity and effeminacy, more than real want, 
have introduced them. And as to things that 
were absolutely necessary, there were few of 
them that they did not know how to make 
themselves. All sorts of food were cooked 
within doors. The women made bread and 
prepared the victuals ; they spun wool, made 
stuffs and wearing apparel: the men took 
care of the rest. 

Homer describes old Eumzus making his 
own shoes; and says, that he had built fine 
stalls for the cattle he bred. Ulysses himself 
built his own house, and set up his bed with 
great art, the structure of which served to 
make him known to Penelope again. When 
he left Calypso, it was he alone that built and 
rigged the ship; from all which we see the 
spirit of these ancient times. It was esteemed 
an honour for each person to understand the 
making of every thing necessary for life, 
without any dependence upon others; and it 
is that which Homer most commonly calls 
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concerning the manners of the Hebrews and 
other Eastern people: only the Greeks, not 
being so ancient, were not so polite. 

But however it might be in former times, 
we are sure that David left a great number 
of artificers in his kingdom of all sorts; ma- 
sons, carpenters, blacksmiths, goldsmiths, and 
indeed all such as work in stone, wood, and 
metals. And that we may not think they 
were strangers, it is said that Solomon chose 
out of Israel thirty thousand workmen, and 
that he had seventy thousand that bare bur- 
dens, and eighty thousand hewers in the 
mountains. It is true, he borrowed workmen 
of the king of Tyre: and owned that his sub- 
jects did not understand cutting wood so well 
as the Sidonians; and that he sent for Hiram, 
an excellent founder, to make the sacred 
vessels. 

But luxury increasing after the division of 
the two kingdoms, there is reason to believe 
they had always plenty ef workmen. In the 
genealogy of the tribe of Judah, we may ob- 
serve there is a place called the Valley of 
Craftsmen, because, says the Scripture, they 
dwelt there. There is likewise mention made 
in the same place of people that wrought in 
fine linen; and of potters, who worked for thé 
king, and dwelt in his gardens. All this 
shows the respect that was paid to famous 
mechanics, and the care that was taken to 
preserve their memory. The prophet Isaiah, 
amongst his menaces against Jerusalem, fore- 
tels that God will take away from her the 
cunning artificers: and when it was taken, it 
is often said that they carried away the very 
workmen. But we have a proof from Ezekiel, 
that they never had any considerable manu- 
factures, when the prophet, describing the 
abundance of their merchandise which came 
to Tyre, mentions nothing brought from the 
land of Judah and Israel but wheat, oil, resin, 
and balm; all of them commodities that the 
earth itself produced. 

These were the employments of the Israel- 
ites, and their manrer of subsisting. Let us 
now come to something more particular; and 
describe their apparel, their houses, furniture, 
food, and whole manner of living, as exactly 
as we can. They rose early, as the Scripture 
observes in a great number of places, that is, 
as often as it mentions any action, though 
never so inconsiderable. Hence it comes that, 
in their style, to rise early signifies, in gene- 
ral, to do a thing sedulously, and with a good 
will: thus it is frequently said that God rose 
up early to send the prophets to his people, 
and exhort them to repentance. It is a con- 
sequence of country labour. The Greeks and 
Romans followed the same custom : they rose 
early, and worked till night; they bathed, 
supped, and went to bed in good time. 


THEIR WEARING APPAREL. 


As to the clothes of the Israelites we can- 
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wisdom and knowledge. Now, I must say,| not know exactly the shape of them. They 
the authority of Homer appears to me very|had no pictures or statues, and there is no 
great in this case. As he lived about the| coming at a right notion of these things with- 
out seeing them. But one may give a guess 
at them, from the statues which remain of 
the Greeks and other nations: for as to mo- 


time of the prophet Elijah, and in Asia Minor, 
all the accounts that he gives of the Greek 
and Trojan customs have a wonderful resem- 
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pictures, most of them se 








t rve only to give 

The ancients commonly wore long gar- 
ments, as most nations in the world still do; 
and as we ourselves did in Europe not above 
two hundred years ago. One may much 
sooner cover the whole body all at once, than 
each part of it singly; and long garments 
have more dignity and gracefulness. In hot 


countries they always wore a wide dress 


and never concerned themselves about cover- 
ing the arms or legs, or wore any thing upon 
the feet but soles fastened in different ways. 
Thus their dress took but little making; it 
was only a large piece of cloth shaped into a 
garment; there was nothing to cut, and not 
much to sew. They had likewise the art of 
weaving gowns with sleeves all of one piece, 
and without seam, as our Saviour's coat was. 

The fashions never changed, nor do they 
now, in any part of the East. And since 
clothes are made to cover the body, and 
men’s bodies are alike in all ages, there is no 
occasion for the prodigious variety of dresses, 
and such frequent changes as we are used to. 
It is reasonable to seek that which is most 
convenient, that the body may be sufficiently 
defended against the injuries of the weather, 
according to the climate and season, and be 
at perfect liberty in all its motions. There 
must be a proper respect paid to decency, 
age, sex, and profession. One may have an 
eye likewise to the handsomeness of clothes, 
provided, under that pretence, we do not 
wear uneasy ornaments, and are contented, 
as the- ancients were, with pleasing colours 
and natural drapery ; but when once we have 
found what is handsome and convenient we 
ought by no means to change. 

Nor are they the wisest people who invent 
new fashions; they are generally women and 
young people, with the assistance of mercers, 
milliners, and tailors, who have no other view 
but their own interest. Yet these trifles have 
very grievous consequences. The expense 
occasioned by superfluous ornaments, and the 
changing of fashions, is very hard upon most 
peonle of moderate circumstances, and is one 
reason that marrying is so difficult; it is a 
continual source of quarrels betwixt the old 
and young, and the reverence for ancient 
times is much lessened by it. Young fan- 
tastical people, when they see their ancestors’ 
pictures, in dresses which are only ridiculous 
because they are not used to them, can hardly 





* There is every reason to believe that the dress of 
the Jews was similar to that of the ancient Egyptians: 
and as many statues and monuments of Egyptian an- 
tiquity still remain, we may see by them what the an- 
cient Jewish habits were. A tunic was the principal 
part of their dress; this was made nearly in the form 
of our present shirt. A round hole was cut at top, 
merely to permit the head to pass through. Sometimes 
it had long sleeves, which reached down to the wrists ; 
at other times, short sleeves, which reached to the el- 
bow; and some had very short sleeves, which reached 
only to the middle of the upper arm; and some had no 
sleeves at all. The tunic was nearly the same with 
the Roman stola; and was in general girded round the 
waist, or under the breasts, with the zona, or girdle. 
Besides the tunic, they wore the pallium, which co- 
vered the shoulders and back, and was the same with 
the chlamys of the Greeks. Indeed all these ancient 


nations seem to have had nearly the same dress. 
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believe they were persons of a good under- 
standing, or their maxims fit to be followed. 
In a word, they that pretend to be so very 
nice and exact in their dress must spend a 
great deal of their time in it, and make it a 
study, of no use surely towards improving 
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Chaldeans ; for it was a sign of mourning to} before their eyes, delighted, like herself, in 


go bare-headed; and they wore their own 
hair, for to be shaved was another mark of 
affliction. As to the beard it is very cerfain 
they wore it long, by the instance of the am- 
bassadors that David sent to the king of the 


their minds, or rendering them capable of| Ammonites, half of whose beards that ill-ad- 


great undertakings. 

As the ancients did not change their fashions, 
the rich had always great quantities of clothes 
by them, and were not liable to the inconve- 
nience of waiting for a new suit, or having it 
made up in haste. Lucullus had five thou- 
sand cloaks in his wardrobe, which was a 
sort of military dress ; by which we may judge 
of what he had besides. It was common to 
make presents of clothes; and then they al- 
ways gave two suits, for change, that one 
might be worn while the other was washing, 
as we do with our sets of linen. The stufle 
were generally made of wool. In Egypt and 
Syria they wore also fine linen, cotton, and 
byssus, which was finer than all the rest. 
This byssus, which the Seripture so often 
mentions, is a sort of silk of a golden yellow, 
that grows upon great shell-fish. As to our 
silk made from worms, it was unknown in 
the time of the Israelites; and the use of it 
did not become common on this side the In- 
dies, till more than five hundred years after 
Christ. The beauty of their clothes con- 
sisted in the fineness and colour of the stuff. 
The most esteemed were the white and the 
purple, red, or violet. And, it seems, white 
was the colour most in use among the Israel- 
ites, as well as the Greeks and Romans: 
since Solomon says, “‘ Let thy garments be 
always white,” meaning clean. Nothing in 


vised prince shaved off to affront them: so 
that they were forced to stay some time at 
Jericho, to let their beards grow opin, be- 
fore they could appear in public. He also 
caused their clothes to be cut off in the mid- 
die, and in such a manner as shows they 
wore them very . 

They bathed frequently, as is still the cus- 
tom in hot countries, and washed their feet 
still oftener; because, wearing nothing but 
sandals, they could not walk without gather- 
ing much dust. Thence it comes the Scrip- 
ture speaks so much of washing the feet at 
first coming into a house, at sitting down to 
victuals, and going to bed. Now because 
water dries the skin and hair, they anointed 
themselves either with plain oil, or such as 
had aromatic spices infused in it, which was 
commonly called ointment. This custom stil! 
prevails in the East Indies. 

We see in several parts of the Scripture 
after what manner the women dressed and 
adorned themselves. God, reproaching Jeru- 
salem with her breaches of faith, under the 
figure of a husband who has brought his wife 
out of the greatest misery to heap blessings 
upon her, says, by the prophet Ezekiel, that 
he has given her very fine stuffs, and of dif- 
ferent colours, a silken girdle, purple shoes, 
bracelets, a necklace, earrings, and a crown, 
or rather mitre, such as the Syrian women 


reality can be plainer than to make use of) used a great while after; that be adorned her 


wool or flax just as nature produces them, 
without dyeing. Young people of both sexes 
wore clothes variegated with divers colours. 
Such was Joseph’s coat, which his brethren 


with gold and silver, and the most costly rai- 
ment. When Judith dressed herself to go to 
Holofernes, it is said that she washed and 
anointed herself; that she braided her haig, 


spoiled him of when they sold him; and of| and put attire upon her head; that she put 


the same sort were the gowns which kings’ 
daughters wore in the time of David. 

The ornaments of their habits were fringes, 
or borders of purple or embroidery, and clasps 
of gold or precious stones, where they were 
necessary. Greatness consisted in changing 
dress often, and wearing only such clothes as 
were thoroughly clean and whole. Besides, 
nobody will doubt that the Israelits went very 
plain in their dress, if we consider how re- 
markable the Greeks and Romans were for 
it, even in the time of their greatest luxury. 
We see it in the ancient statues, Trajan’s 
pillar, and other pieces of sculpture. 

The garments commonly mentioned in 
Scripture are the tunic and mantle; and the 
Greek and Roman dress consisted of these 
two only. The tunic was made wide to leave 
freedom of motion at work: they loosed it 
when they were unemployed; but in travel- 
ling or at work they tied it up with a girdle. 
Thence comes the phrase so frequent in Scrip- 
ture, “ Arise, gird up thy loins, and do this.” 
The Israelites were ordered to wear ribbons 
of blue on the borders of their garments, to 
make them continually mindful of the law of 


. God. They had the head covered with a 


sort of tiara, like that of the Persians and 


on her garments of gladness, with sandals up- 
on her feet, and adorned herself with brace- 
lets, earrings, and rings upon her fingers. In 
a word, we cannot desire a more particular 
account of these female ornaments that what 
we read in Isaiah, when he reproaches the 
daughters of Sion with their vanity and luxu- 
ry;* for corruption was then got to the 
highest pitch. 
(To be continued.) 





CLARINDA, 
A Pious Coloured Woman of South Carolina, 
who died at the age of 102 years. 

The subject of this memoir was brought up 
in a state of ignorance unworthy of a Chris- 
tian country, and following the propensities 
of a corrupt heart, was, by her own con- 
fession, “sold unto sin,” and involved in al- 
most every species of iniquity. For the fur- 
therance of her wicked designs, she learned 
to play on the violin, and usually on the first 
day of the week sallied forth with her instru- 
ment, in order to draw persons of both sexes 
together, who, not having the fear of God 


* Isaiah, iii. 16, &e. 


sinful and pernicious amusements, which 
keep the soul from God, and the heart from 
repentance. But even on these occasions 
she found it difficult to struggle against the 
Spirit of the Most High. 

Often was it sounded in her conscience, 
“ Clarinda, God ought not to be slighted” — 
“God ought not to be forgotten :” but these 
monitions were treated with derision, and in 
the hardness of her heart she would exclaim, 
“Go, you fool, I do not know God—Go, I 
do not wish to know him.” On one occasion, 
whilst on her way to a dance, these blas- 
phemous thoughts, in answer to the monitions 
of conscience, were passing through her 
mind, and in this frame she reached the place 
of appointment, and mingled in the gay throng. 
Whilst participating in the dance, she. was 
seized with fits, a convulsively fell to the 
ground. From that moment she lost her love 
of dancing, and no more engaged in this vain 
amusement. She did not, however, forsake 
the evil of her ways, but continued her course 
of wickedness. ‘Thus she went on for about 
twenty years, when she lost her only child, 
and was confined for several months by severe 
illness. 

During this period of bodily suffering, her 
mind was brought under awful convictions for 
sin: she perceived that the Great Jehovah 
was a sin-hating and a sin-avenging God, and 
that he will by no means clear the guilty. 
She remained ina distressed state of mind 
for about three months, and when a little 
bodily strength was restored, she sought soli- 
tary places, where she poured out her soul 
unto the Lord, and in his own good time He 
spoke peace to her wounded spirit. One day, 
being thus engaged in earnest prayer, and 
looking unto the Lord for deliverance, the 
evening approached unregarded, her soul was 
deeply humbled, and the night passed in 
prayer, whilst rivers of tears (to use her own 
expressive language) ran down her cheeks, 
and she ceased not to implore mercy from 
Him who is able to bind up the broken- 
hearted. While thus engaged, and all this 
time ignorant of her Saviour, something 
whispered to her mind—*“ Ask in the name 
of Christ.” She queried, “ Who is Christ ?” 
and in reply, these passages of Scripture 
seemed repeated to her—*“Let not your 
heart be troubled ; ye believe in God, believe 
also in me.” “In my Father’s house are 
many mansions: I go to prepare a place for 
you, that where I am, there ye may be also.” 
“Tam the way, the truth, and the life; no 
man cometh unto the Father but by me.” 
Being desirous to know whence these im- 
pressions proceeded, she was made to believe 
that they were received through the influence 
of the Holy Spirit. This remarkable passage 
was also presented to her mind: “ Therefore 
being justified by faith, we have peace with 
God through our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ.” She was likewise reminded of 
several dreams she had formerly had ; in one 
of which a person appeared to her, and led 
her to a place into which she was permitted 
to look, where she saw “ the spirits of just 
men made perfect,” but was informed she 








could not enter therein.” He then gave her 
a phial and a candle, telling her to keep the 
phial clean, and the candle burning till He 
came. She now saw that the phial was her 
heart, and the candle the Spirit of the Lord. 
In narrating this circumstance to a friend, 
she enlarged instructively on the necessity of 
keeping the heart, since out of it are the 
issues of life ; adding, the eye sees and the 
heart lusts after the pleasures and possessions 
of this world, but the cross of self-denial must 
be borne—no outside religion will do. She 
now felt the love of God shed abroad in her 
heart,—the overwhelming burden of sin was 
removed, and she received ability to sing the 
praises of the Lord on the banks of deliver- 
ance. 

Having been thus permitted to see the de- 
sire of her soul, she was anxious to learn 
more of the divine will, and enquired, like the 
apostle, “ Lord! what wilt thou have me to 
do?” and like him she was commanded to 
be a witness of what she had seen and heard. 
Believing she had a commission given her to 
preach the gospel, she began to warn the sin- 
ful and licentious, that they must crucify the 
man of sin, or for ever forego the hope of sal- 
vation. This raised her a host of enemies, 
both white and coloured; she underwent for 
many years cruelty and persecution which 
could hardly obtain credence. She bore about 
on her body the visible marks of her faithful 
allegiance to the Lord Jesus; yet, while al- 
luding to this, tears filled her eyes, and she 
said with emotion, “ I am thankful that I have 
been found worthy to suffer for my blessed 
Saviour.” 

Although living in great poverty, and sub- 
sisting at times on.casual charity, with health 
impaired by the sufferings through which she 
had passed, yet neither promises of protection, 
accompanied with the offer of the good things 
of this life, on the one hand, nor the dreadful | 
persecution she endured on the other, could 
make her relinquish the office of a minister 
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of the gospel. This office she continued to 
exercise, holding meetings regularly on the 
first day of the week, at her own little habita- 
tion, where a greater number at times assem- 
bled than could be accommodated in the 
house. 

It nay be interesting to add some particu- 
lars relative to the trial of her faith and the 
persecution she suffered. One individual in 
whose neighbourhood she lived, who was 
much annoyed by hearing her sing and pray, 
offered, if she would desist, to provide her 
with a home and the comforts of life; but 
she replied, she had received a commission 
to preach the gospel, and she would preach 
it as long as she had breath. Several ill- 
intentioned persons one night surrounded her 
house, and commanded her to come out to 
them. This she refused to do. After threat- 
ening her for some time, they forced open 
the door, and having seized their victim, they 
beat her cruelly, so that her head was deeply 
indented with the blows she received. At 
another time she was so much injured that 
she was left nearly lifeless on the open road, 
whither she had fled to escape from them; 
but her unsuccessful efforts increased the 








rage of her pursuers, and after treating her 
with the utmost barbarity, they left her. She 
was found afier some time, but so exhausted 
by the loss of blood that she was unable to 
walk, and from the effects of that cruelty she 
did not recover for years. But it may be 
said of her, that she joyfully bore persecution 
for Christ’s sake. 

A man who lived in the same village, being 
much incensed at the undaunted manner in 
which she stood forth as the minister of the 
meek and crucified Saviour, swore that he 
would beat her severely if ever he found an 
opportunity. One evening, as she was walk- 
ing home on a solitary road, she saw this 
person riding towards her; she knew of his 
intentions, and from his character did not 
doubt that he would execute them. She 
trembled from head to foot—escape seemed 
impracticable, and prayer was her only re- 
fuge. As he advanced, she observed that his 
handkerchief fell and was wafted by the wind 
to a little distance; she picked it up—he 
stopped his horse, and she handed it to him 
in a submissive manner—he looked at her 
fiercely for a moment, when his countenance 
softened—he took it, saying, ‘“ Well, Cla- 
rinda,” and passed on. 

She was not able to read a word till her 
66th year, but was in the practice of getting 
persons to read the Holy Scriptures to her ; 
much of which she retained in her memory 
with remarkable accuracy. By dint of appli- 
cation she was at length able to read them 
herself; and those who visited her in ad- 
vanced life, found her knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures, as well as her growth in grace, very 
surprising. 

When she was one hundred years old, and 
very feeble, she would, if able to get out of 
bed, on the morning of the first day of the 
week, discharge what she thought to be her 
duty, by conversing with and exhorting both 
the white and coloured people who came to 
her house, often standing for half an hour at 
a time.’ Her zeal was indeed great, and her 
faith steadfast. She said she often wished she 
could write, that she might in this way also 
express her anxiety for the good of souls. 
Then she would have described more of the 
exercises of her mind upon the depravity of 
man by nature and by practice, with the un- 
bounded and redeeming love and mercy of 
God through Jesus Christ. 

The person who gives the account of Cla- 
rinda’s death, says: “I was prevented seeing 
her often in her last moments; when I did 
she was always the same—her one theme, the 
love of God to poor sinners, which was always 
her style of speaking. One day, as I sat by 
her bedside, she said to me, “ Do you think 
I am a Christian?” ‘ Yes,” I answered, “I 
do believe you are a Christian.” “I have 
tried to be,” she replied, “ but now that I suf- 
fer in my body, when I think what an unpro- 
fitable servant I have been, I am distressed.” 
She then wept. ‘ You know,” I said, “ it is 
not how much we can do, but what we do 
sincerely for the love of Christ, that is accept- 
able.” She seemed comforted, and talked as 
usual. She showed me much affection when 
I left her, saying, “I shall not live long, my 








dear ,’ and adding a few other words, 
blessed me, and bid me pray for her. She 
had frequently expressed her fears of the 
bodily sufferings of death, but not accompanied 
with a dread of eternal death. I asked her 
when she was ill, if she now feared to die. 
She said “No: this fear was taken away 
some time previous to my illness.” 

She requested that her people, as she called 
them, might continue to meet at her house ; 
but this was not allowed. I am told that 
they meet sometimes elsewhere, and are 
called “Clarinda’s People.” When dying, 
she told those near her to follow her only as 
she had followed Christ. Her death occurred 
in 1832. “ Those that be planted in the house 
of the Lord shall flourish in the courts of our 
God. They shall bring forth fruit in old 
a ” 










While perusing this remarkable account of 
“a brand plucked from the burning,” let 
those who from their earliest years have en- 
joyed the inestimable privilege of access to 
the Sacred Volume, and various other reli- 


~ means, seriously consider the blessed 
viour’s words—‘* To whom much is given, 
of him shall be much required.” 


THE DEATH OF SUMMER, 
BY AGNES STRICKLAND. 


By the lengthening twilight hours, 
By the chill and frequent showers, 
By the flow’rets pale and faded, 

By the leaves with russet shaded, 

By the gray and clouded morn, 

B\ — 2 drooping ears of corn, 
Ripv..cd now, and earthward tending, 
As man, when full of years, is bending 
Towards his kindred dust, where he 
Lowly soon shall withering be ; 

By the harvest-moon’s long light, 
Shedding splendour on the night; 

By the silence of each grove, 

Vocal late with notes of love; 

By the meadows overspread 

With the spider’s wavy thread ; 

By the soft and shadowy sky, 

By the thousand tears that lie 

Every weeping bough beneath, 
Summer! we perceive thy death! 


Summer! all thy charms are past ; 
Summer! thou art waning fast: 
Scarcely one of all thy roses 

On thy faded brow reposes. 

Day by day, more feebly shining, 
Sees thy glorious beams declining ; 
Though thy wan and sickly smile 
Faintly lingers yet awhile. 

Thrush and nightingale have long 
Ceased to woo thee with their song ; 
Cuckoo’s notes are heard no more, 
Frow the hill er wooded shore ; 

And on every lonely height 

Swallows gather for their flight; 
Streams that, in their sparkling course, 
Rippling flowed, are dark and hoarse; 
While the gale’s inconstant tone, 
Sweeping through ithe valleys lone, 
Sadly sighs, with mournful breath, 
Requiems for*sweet Summer’s death ! 





Diep, in Baltimore, on the 26th of the ninth month, 
Saran, daughter of the late Gerard T. and Doroth 
Hopkins, after an illness of about four weeks, whi 
she bore with exemplary patience, expressing before 
her close many pertinent religious observations evincive 
of her resignation to the Divine will, as to life or death, 
and tending to the instruction of those to whom some 
of them were specially directed. 
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For “The Friend.” 
THE FIRST FRIENDS. 


PLEA ON BEHALF OF THE EARLY FRIENDS. 
(Concluded from p. 413, vol. x.) 


may now briefly advert to the character of 
the early Friends, as illustrated by facts in 
their history, requesting the reader to bear in 
mind my object, which is to show the utter 
improbability of the charge of their ascribing 
Divine attributes to George Fox. The his- 
tory of the establishment of the discipline 
bears, in my opinion, strongly on this ques- 
tion. 

George Fox himself was the chief agent 
in the introduction of those arrangements for 
the government of the church, which, with 
very little modification, have continued to the 
present day. ‘The obvious and immediate ef- 
fect of them was to lessen his own personal 
influence in the body, which he had been in- 
strumental in forming, by bringing into action 
the gifts and qualifications of the members for 
the care of each other. Each smaller dis- 
trict, or monthly meeting, formed a little 
church, having the care of its own members, 
amenable, however, to a quarterly meeting, 
consisting of several of the smaller district 
or monthly meetings united together. For a 
short time prior to the establishment of the 
present representative Yearly Meeting, there 
was an Annual Meeting of the Ministers of 
the Society, held in London, which appears 
to have exercised, in early times, a general 
admonitory and directing care; but in 1672, 
this meeting of ministers proposed to transfer 
its power to a representative general meeting 
of Friends, chosen by the Quarterly Meetings, 
&c., thus transferring that authority, which 
in the infancy of the Society naturally de- 
volved upon those who had been instrumental 
in gathering it, to a meeting chosen by the 
body for the regulation of its own affairs. 
The meeting was accordingly held, but it 
came to the conclusion, that the time was not 
yet come for the establishment of this repre- 
sentative Yearly Meeting, and the general 
care of the church again devolved upon the 
body of ministers. Their meetings continued 
to be held till 1677, when they again agreed 
to convene a meeting of representatives in the 
ensuing year, which from that time to this 
has been regularly held. 

The state of mind indicated by these pro- 
ceedings relative to the discipline, is, it may 
be asserted, wholly incompatible with that 
insane or truly heretical condition which has 
been attributed to George Fox and the early 
Friends ; but whoever will carefully examine 
the objects and methods of that discipline, 
will find that the first are piety and charity, 
and that the latter are in full accordance with 
sound reason and the spirit and letter of the 
Christian institutions. Is there one word in 
the most ancient instructions connected with 
the discipline, about the superior authority of 
George Fox, or is there any evidence that he 
pretended to it? It certainly would have been 
a most natural, or rather necessary occasion, 
to have recognised his divine character, if 
such it had been held to be; but far other- 
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lead his friends from any reliance upon him 
to the use of their own spiritual understand- 
ings, and to a reliance, each man for himself, 
and each church for itself, upon the one Mas- 
ter, even Christ. And as regards the other 
ministers of that day, they supported and pub- 
licly defended the discipline introduced by 
George Fox, as in itself good, as according 
with their own spiritual understanding, and as 
fully supported by the New Testament. 

But further, it may be observed, in con- 
nection with this subject, that if these pro- 
ceedings indicate an essentially healthy state 


His aim appears evidently to have been to|tive to marriage, the proper registration of 


births and burials, and the regular holding of 
their religious meetings. The rest; by far 
the larger part, viz. the charitable care of 
their poor, the spiritual care over each other, 
and the immediate regulation of the affairs of 
their respective churches—including the re- 
cognition of their members and ministers, 
and all proceedings towards and offenders in 
doctrine or practice—was left to the direction 
of the several meetings. Such a proceedin 

calculated upon and required, for its safe 
operation, the fixation in the mind of sound 
principles of Christian conduct, and a refe- 


of mind in George Fox, and the ministers of|rence to Him who has promised to be with 


that early period, the submission to it indi- 
cates the spirit of a sound mind in the body 
at large ; no mere wild fanatical people,—and 
such they must have been, if, in the proper 
sense of the terms, they ascribed divine at- 
tributes to a mortal man,—could have been 
parties to the compact formed by the esta- 
blishment of the discipline in the Society. It 
instituted a system of moral care over each 
other, and submission one to another in love. 
It founded that care on the love which we 
owe first to God, and therein to man. It de- 
manded that it should be exercised in the 
fear of the Lord, and in that wisdom which 
is from above. ‘The appreciation and cordial 
reception of such a system required the pre- 
valence of a Christian spirit; nor could it 
have been carried into effect and steadily 
acted upon, without a very considerable share 
of true wisdom. It was not a set of arbitrary 
laws, to which an unhesitating assent was to 


is, 


the two or three who are assembled in his 
name. I do not say that human weakness 
was never evinced in the conducting of the 
disciplines, or that the Spirit of divine wis- 
dom always directed their proceedings in 
early times; but I am ready to express the 
conviction of my mind, that nothing short of 
a measure of that wisdom sought, received, 
and followed, could have enabled the early 
Friends to have established and conducted 
that discipline of which we have been speak- 
ing ; and at any rate we are quite sure that 
such a procedure, in which liberty and sub- 
jection were equally conspicuous, was wholly 
incompatible with that wild visionary charac- 
ter which their modern accuser would fasten 
upon them. 

Let us now look at their character, from 
some other points of view which the facts of 
their history afford. 

I. They were distinguished by an eminent 


be pom A blind submission to strict laws | fear and love of God. It was under the fear 
am aware, fully compatible with a state | of him that they sought so earnestly to know 


of mind far from that which accords with the | his will; and, leaving for the present the 
free but humble spirit of Christianity. But} question of whether they rightly found it, 
here neither of these circumstances is found. | they always asserted, (and their revilers and 

First, We have not a blind submission.| persecutors appear hardly to have doubted 


They are strangely mistaken in the character 


their sincerity,) that it was in a tender con- 


of those men who formed the great bulk of |science towards God, and under the convic- 
the Society in early times, who conceive them | tion that it was their duty to obey him, rather 
to have been blind followers of any individual | than men, in all things and at all times, that 
or body of men. The subject of the disci-|they refused compliance with many things 
pline raised a great discussion, and proved | which were common in the world, and on ac- 
that there were in the body, some wild spirits | count of which they suffered so severely. No 
who could brook no control in society, and | considerations of present ease, or imagined 
who held the theory of an entire and indi-| future advantage, were alluwed to bend the 
vidual independency—proud and contentious | line of their inflexible constancy in whatever 
spirits, who found not in it the elements of|they believed to be required by the will of 
their own advancement—and weak-minded|God. They had implicit faith in his wisdom 
persons, easily led away by others, and who| and goodness, which enabled them to respond 
thought they saw in the disciplinary arrange-| heartily to that question of the apostle’s, 
ments an interference with the freedom of the |‘‘ Whether it be right to obey God rather 
Spirit’s teachings. Some left the Society in| than men, judge ye.” Their conduct for the 
consequence, and the subject in its various| first forty years of their existence is a con- 
parts and bearings was a matter of some |tinual practical comment upon these words, 
doubt with not a few, who could not be rank-| and upon those of the Psalmist, “O, how I 
ed perhaps in any of the preceding classes. | love thy law.” 


But these were at length fully satisfied, and 


Il. Their conduct under their sufferings 


the body of the Society cordially, but de-| strikingly illustrates their Christian charac- 
liberately, adopted the arrangements for its | ter. 


government. 


They used all fair and legal means to re- 


Secondly, It was not a code of strict rules|lieve themselves from oppression, but those 
of conduct, which required only ears to hear, | failing, they bore their cruel circumstances 


and servility to follow. 


with exemplary patience and fortitude. Their 


There were very, very few laws laid down, | reliance was on the Lord, and to him they 
and those mainly referring to such matters as| attributed all their strength. ‘“ Had it not 
wise was his and the early Friends’ conduct. | the orderly proceedings of the members rela-| been,” says one of them, “that the safe 








e faithful was the power of the 


retreat of the 


battle, we must have fainted and fallen long 
ago. But praised be his name, saith my soul, 
in a thankful remembrance of that day, the 
Lord did afford the comforts of his Holy Spi- 
rit, which was both strength and encourage- 
ment to us, and did support and give us bold- 
ness to meet and bear whatever it pleased 
him to permit men to do against us.”* Not 
one iota of what they believed right would 
they yield to gain the favour of brutal jailers, 
or of the wicked companions, the malefactors 
of the land, with whom these servants of God 
were often confined in the most noisome dun- 

which the imagination can conceive. 
they called the wicked to repentance, 
and their voices, lifted up unto God with 
many thanksgivings, often turned the den of 
thieves into a house of prayer and praise. 
Their exhortations, their Christian walk, and 
their cheerfulness under all their sufferings, 
not unfrequently changed the hearts of those 
who had been at first most active in abusing 
them; and their conduct never failed to gain 
an entire confidence in their integrity. 

HII. Their zeal for the salvation of souls. 
How much soever it may reprove our too 

ease and indifference, this feeling, so 
strongly marked in the history of the early 
Friends, cannot but be ranked amongst the 
prominent evidences of a sound state of Chris- 
tian feeling. The ministers counted not their 
lives dear that they might finish their course 
with joy, and the ministry which they had 
received of the Lord Jesus, to testify of the 
gospel of the grace of God. 

I am aware that their zeal was a rough 
hairy garment, which suits but ill these days 
of silken ease and nicely regulated habili- 
ments. We want the acts and phrases of our 
fathers to be strictly adjusted to our own, like 
those poor painters who can only conceive of 
the patriarchs in the costume of a modern 
fashion. The history of the early Friends 
proves beyond dispute that they had an earn- 
est steady zeal—to bring men from the power 
of Satan unto God, and to promote the reign 
and government of Christ ainongst men. And 
it is also true, as William Penn asserts, that 
“‘they were changed men themselves before 
they went about to change others;” and, 
“‘ this proof and seal,” he says, “ went along 
with their ministry, that many were turned 
from their lifeless professions and from the 
evil of their ways, to the knowledge of God 
and an holy life, as thousands can witness.” 

I do not assert of those zealous and right- 
hearted missionaries who went out to pro- 
claim the truth in the first few years of the 
Society’s existence, that the graces of gen- 
tleness and prudence were equally conspicuous 
with those of zeal, and patience, and con- 
stancy; but whilst their early career was 
strikingly marked by the absence of luke. 
warmmess,—that state so offensive to God,— 
as they advanced on their course they grew 
in all the graces.of the Spirit, and without 
any abatement of their earnestness for the 
truth, the richer and softer tints of Christian 


* J, Wyeth. 
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character were seen spread over their later 


rd, who covered our heads in the day of| years. 


IV. In the various relations of civil society, 
the history of their conduct marks them as 
consistent Christian livers; as husbands and 
wives; parents and children; brothers and 
sisters; servants and masters; as neighbours 
and friends, as members of the community no 
fault was found in them, save only in those 
things which had reference to the law of their 
God. In love, in duty, in fidelity, in inte- 
grity, in brotherly kindness, their character 
was unimpeached. 

One other view of the character of early 
Friends, viz.—that afforded by the considera- 
tion of some of their distinguishing testimo- 
nies or doctrines I will now present to the 
reader. 

I. They proclaimed the doctrine of univer- 
sal peace; of the unlawfulness of war to 
Christians, at a time when war had assumed 
almost a sacred character in the eyes of many 
of the highest professors. Many of the early 
Friends had taken part in the warlike strug- 
gles of their day, and were brought to beat 
their swords into ploughshares, and their 
spears into pruning hooks. What but a 
deeper and juster sense of the real spirit of 
Christianity and of its requirements, as plain- 
ly enforced in the unequivocal words of our 
blessed Lord, could thus have enabled them 
to see and to uphold that testimony to the 
peaceableness of the religion of Jesus, which 
so many wise and learned men then rejected ; 
and which so many do still reject ? 

II. In accordance with the plain command 
of our blessed Lord, they refused in all cases 
to swear. They felt the accordance of the 
command “ Swear not at all!” with that sim- 
ple truth-speaking which Christianity re- 
quired; and in its straight-forward main- 
tenance some of them suffered the loss of all 
things, and even of life itself. 

III. In accordance with the command of 
Christ to his followers, “ freely ye have re- 
ceived, freely give ;” they received and up- 
held that noble testimony to the freedom and 
spirituality of the gospel ministry by which 
they were, in all religious proceedings, so 
much distinguished from other professors. 

Now, to those who believe that in these 
things they were right, I urge the incompati- 
bility of such a clear and deep view of the 
nature of Christianity with the impious act 
which has been charged upon the early 
Friends: and upon those who think they were 
not right in these points, | would press the 
argument, that at least the maintenance of 
them proves the regard which they had for 
whatever was believed to be the command of 
Christ. 

But an inference is to be drawn from this 
whole view of the character of the early 
Friends, which I apprehend ought to bear 
upon all; and that is, that the fruits now de- 
scribed, speak the tree which bore them to be 
good, and we know of but one good tree in 
the moral world, viz., that religion which 
comes from God, through his mercy in Christ 
Jesus our Lord. 

Tell us that these fruits can spring from 
the dreams of pantheism, or the philosophy 








of Greece, from man’s self-righteousness or 
the delusions of Satan, or any thing else than 
a genuine faith, and we shall go far to the 
abandonment of that important department of 
evidence for the truth of our divine religion, 
which is derived from its beneficent influences 
on all the relations of man. 

I am aware that this argument cannot be 
relied upon on a very narrow scale, or from 
a very short period of time. But I maintain 
that the extent of surface and of time, in our 
present case, sustains the inference drawn 
from the premises. 

I am aware also that incongruities may 
and do exist in human character; neither is 
it assumed that every thing must necessarily 
have been right, because the general results 
in any case have-been good. ‘There may be 
waste and unprofitable branches connected 
with a fruitful tree; but that the bad tree 
shall produce really good fruit; that the tree 
without any living root should not only ex- 
hibit a healthy foliage, but bear and mature 
valuable products, is indeed a difficulty which 
cannot be solved, and which the Saviour him- 
self has declared to be irreconcileable, when 
he said, “The tree is known by its fruits; 
men do not gather grapes of thorns, or figs of 
thistles.” 

If this Society has been raised up by Di- 
vine Providence for any work to his praise, L 
am sensible that the methods of its rise and 
progress have but little to recommend it to 
the wisdom of this world. The divine ways, 
in the leadings of the church, have ever been 
widely different from human apprehension 
and expectation; yet to the heart and under- 
standing of those who (without sentimental 
embeilishment) can truly relish the lowliness 
of the Saviour’s appearance upon earth, and 
who have been brought in any degree to the 
humiliating experience of conformity to his 
death, I can commit with no little confidence 
the character of the early Friends. They 
will see in it some not ambiguous lines of re- 
semblance to the great Exemplar—and how- 
ever they may differ in name, they will find in 
it some points of unity and fellowship, which 
will mark them as brethren of the common 
faith, and as fellow-soldiers in the same holy 
warfare. 


From the Sunday-School Journal. 
THE BOSTON FARM-SCHOOL. 


I recently paid a visit to the Farm-School 
on Thompson’s Island, in Boston harbour, 
and have seldom been more interested in an 
establishment of the kind. - 

There were originally two corporations, 
“ The Boston Asylum for Indigent Boys,” 
and “ The Proprietors of the Boston Farm- 
School,” and in 1835 they were incorporated 
together as “ The Boston Asylum and Farm- 
School for Indigent Boys.” The contribu- 
tion of fifty dollars in one payment makes the 
contributor a member of the corporation for 
life, and an annual contribution of three dol- 
lars makes the contributor an annual mem- 
ber of the corporation. They have power to 
hold $75,000 in real estate, and $100,000 in 
personal estate ; and all the funds are pledged 





and by squeezing it, whiclr signified Yes; 
for she could not hear the loudest noise, nor 
distinguish day from night. She had to re- 
ceive for her answer on this occasion, the 
unwelcome No. She burst into tears, and 
wept aloud in all the bitterness of despair. 
“ What,” said she, “ shall I never again see 
the light of day, nor hear a human voice! 
Must i remain incapable of all social inter- 
course—shut up in silence and darkness while 
I live?” Again she wept. The scene was 
truly affecting. Had she been able to see, 
she might have been pointed to the Bible as 
a source of comfort. Had she been able to 
hear, words of consolation might have been 
spoken ; but, alas! these avenues to the mind 
were closed, to be opened no more in this 
world. Her friends could pity, but they 
could not relieve: and what made her case 
still more deplorable, she was an orphan; 
had no father or mother, or brother or sister 
to pity and care for her. She was entirely 
dependent on a few pious friends for her sup- 
port. This she felt,—and continued to weep, 
till my friend took up the Bible, and placed it 
to her breast. She felt it, and said, “Is this 
the Bible?” She was answered that it was. 
She held it to her bosom, and said, “ This is 
the only comfort I have left: though I shall 
never be able to read it any more,” and be- 
n to repeat some of its promises: such as, 
“Cast thy burden on the Lord, and he will 
sustain thee.” “As thy day, so shall thy 
strength be.” Call upon me in the day of 
trouble, and I will deliver thee.” “ My grace 
is sufficient for thee,” &c. &c. In a moment 
she dried her tears, and never seemed to de- 
plore her condition afterward. I have many 
times heard her tell of the strong consolations 
she felt. She appeared to enjoy uninterrupted 
communion with the Father of spirits. 
Happily for this young woman, she had 
been taken, when a very little girl, to a me- 
thodist Sabbath-school, where she enjoyed 
the only opportunity she ever had of learning 
to read the Bible, and where she had com- 
mitted to memory those passages of Scrip- 
ture which now became her solace and the 
food of her spirit. With what gratitude she 
used to speak of her teachers, who, she said, 
not only taught her to read, but took pains to 
instruct her in the things that belonged to 
her eternal peace! “ What would have be- 
come of me had I not then been taught the 
way of salvation’? for now I am deprived of 
all outward means ;” was her constant lan- 


guage. 





LIST OF AGENTS. 


MAINE. 
Peter W. Morrell, Portland. 
Daniel Taber, Vassalborough. 
Wm. Cobb, South Windham. 
Stephen Jones, Jr., Palermo. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Moses A. Cartland, Weare. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Wm. Bassett, Lynn. 
Abijah Chase, Salem. 
William Mi ll, Nantacket. 
William C. Paber, New Bed ‘ord. 
Stephen Dillingham, Falmouth, Cape Cod. 
John M. Earle, Worcester. 







VERMONT. 


Dr. Harris Otis, Danby, Rutland Co. 
John Knowles, Monkton, Addison Co. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Matthew Purinton, Providence. 
Job Sherman, Newport. 


NEW YORK. 


Mahlon Day, city of New York. 

Joshua Kimber, Flushing, L. I. 

Wmv Willis, Jericho, L. 1. 

John F. Hall, Standfordville. 

Asa. B. Smith, Farmington. 

Jesse P. Haines, Lockport. 

Joseph Tallcot, Skaneateles. 

Joseph Bowne, Butternuts. 

Henry Griffin, Mamaroneck. 

Thomas Townsend, Lowville. 

Thomas Bedell, Coxsackie. 

Moses Sutton, Jr., Pinesbridge. * 
Samuel Adams, New Paltz 
Ephraim Potter, Granville, Washington Co. 
Isaac Mosher, Queensbury, Glenn‘s Falls, 
Allen Thomas, P. M., Sherwood’s corner. 
William Keese, 2d., Keeseville, Essex Co. 
Nathaniel Adams, Canterbury. 


NEW JERSEY. 


William Allinson, Burlington, 
John Bishop, Columbus. 
Samuel Bunting, Crosswicks, 
David Robe: ts, Moorestown. 
Caspar Wistar, Salem. 

Josiah Tatum, Woodbury. 
Hugh Townsend, Plainfield. 
Jacob Parker, Rahway. 

John N. Reeve, Medford. 
Benjamin Sheppard, Greenwich. 
Eli Matthes, Tuckerton. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


George Malin, Whiteland. 

George G. Ashbridge, Downingtown. 
Isaac Pusey, Londongrove, 

Solomon Lukens, Coatesville. 

Jesse Spencer, Gwynedd. 

Elias Ely, New Hope. 

Jesse J. Maris, Chester. 

Thomas Wistar, Jr., Abington. 

Joel Evans, Springfield. 

James Moon, Falsington, Bucks Co. 
Thomas Mendenhall, Berwick, Columbia Co. 
Jonathan Binns, Brownsville, Fayette Co. 
Jacob Haines, Muncy, Lycoming Co. 


DELAWARE. 


John W. Tatum, Wilmington. 


MARYLAND. 


John P. Balderston, Baltimore. 
Dr. Thomas H. Dawson, Easton. 


Dr. Thomas Worthington, Darlington, Hartford Co. 
VIRGINIA. 


Micajah Bates, Richmond. 

Wm. Davis, Jr., Lynchbur > 

Robert White, Smithfield, fale of Wight Co. 
A. H. Griffith, Winchester. 


NORTH CAROLINA, 
Phineas Nixon, Jr., P. M., Nixon's, Randolph Co. 


Jesse Hinshaw, New Salem. 
Nathan Hunt, Jr., P. M., Hunt’s store. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Benjamin B. Hussey, Charleston. 


OHIO. 


Ephraim Morgan, Cincinnati. 

Lemuel Jones, Mount Pleasant. 

James Stanton, Barnesville. 

Henry Crew, P. M., Richmond. 

Zadok Street, Salem, Culumbiana Co. 

John Negus, Upper Springfield, do. 

Thomas Talbert, Jacksonburgh. 

Micajah Bailey, Wilmington. 

Gersham Perdue, Leesburgh, Highland Co. 
Aaron L. Benedict, Bennington, Delaware Co. 
David Mote, West Milton, Miami Co. 

James W. Marmon, Zainesfield, Logan Co. 
Wm. S. Bates, M. D., Smithfield, Jefferson Co. 


INDIANA. 


Elijah Coffin, Richmond. 

William Hobbs, New Salem. 

William Hadley, near Mooresville, Morgan Co. 
Seth Hinshaw, Greensboro’, Heary Co. 


nding, Ulster Co. 









Jeremiah H. Siler, Rockville, Parke Co. 
ae er Carthage, Rush Co. 


Joseph Gibbons, Jr., Adrian. 
UPPER CANADA. 
Augustus rs,* New Market. 
Gilbert Dorland, Hallowell. 
Frederick Stover, Norwich. 
LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 
Thomas Hodgson, No. 80, Lord street. 


* Instead of Joseph Pearson, released at his request 
because of ill health. 
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On commencing a new volume of “ The Friend,” it 
has been usual with us to offer such remarks as should 
occur, to subscribers and agents. At present we shall 
do little more than reiterate what has already been 
said. To the former our acknowledgments are due for 
their continued support, and to both for the kind exer- 
tions which have been made to enlarge our subscrip- 
tion roll. But as a considerable falling off is always 
to be counted upon from death and other causes, we 
would remind our friends, that this is also the time for 
renewed endeavours to be made with the best hopes of 
success, for filling up and increaring the list. A little 
seasonable casting about in the respective neighbour- | 
hoods, among the newly married, or those just setting 
out in life, might avail much. In regard to names in- 
tended to be withdrawn from the list, it should be re- 
membered that this ought to be announced always 
some time before the new volume begins, and if this is 
not done, it is but reasonable that we consider them as 
bound for another term. This, in fact, we understand 
to be the law in the case, although we have never ex- 
acted it. _ 

It is our particular desire that subscribers preserve 
their receipts; it is so easy a matter to forget how 
their accounts stand, and then to imagine they have 
paid more than they have paid in reality. If they have 
omitted to take receipts, or to preserve them when 
taken, they must be content with our statement of their 
accounts. We do endeavour to keep them correctly, 
and would gladly rectify any mistake which might be 
made, when convinced of it; but we do not think it 
reasonable that we should prefer the mere memory of 
subscribers before our books. 

The Index for Vol. X. is now ready for delivery. 
Those subscribers at a distance who do not receive 
their copies with the present number, may expect then 
in the next. 

The interesting little narrative relative to Clarinda, 
the pious coloured ancient, which we republish from a 
tract issued by the Tract Association of Friends in 
this city, we understand, upon enquiry, may be relied 
upon as strictly authentic. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 

Visiting Managers for the Month.—Eph- 
raim Haines, No. 174, North Front street ; 
Samuel B. Morris, Germantown; Edward 
B. Garrigues, corner of Sixth and Spring 
Garden street. 

Superintendents.—John.C. and Letitia 
Redmond. 

Attending Physician.—Dr. Charles Evans, 
No. 201, Arch street. 

Resident Physician.—Dr. Robert R. Porter. 

Erratum.—1In the last paragraph of Barclay on the 
Gospel, last week, for lawnched into read landed in. ' 

Marniep, on the 3d instant, at Friends’ meeting 
house on New street, Eowarp Rice, of Spring Gar- 
den, to Mary B., daughter of Daniel Leeds, late of 
Eggharbour, New Jersey. 
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